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ABSTRACT 

A variety of practical matters about initiating and 
extending effective population education are dealt with in this 
paper. In the first section, a summary of teachers’ experiences and 
needs is offered. Teachers who had demonstrated an interest in 
population studies were contacted to determine what they have done in 
the classroom, how, with what results, and what kinds of 
materials/a ssista nee they felt were needed. Responses are 
statistically indicated and discussed. A survey of school 
administrators of various levels is discussed in the next section. 
They were asked: if they considered population growth, its causes and 

consequences, important for young people to know; if they considered 
information on population dynamics an important/appropriate element 
in the curriculum; and whether they would support integration of such 
units into existing curricula. Over 95% of the responses were 
affirmative, however numerous qualifications accompanied this 
support. Other questions dealt with curriculum change processes, 
willingness to support materials development, and mechanisms for 
teacher training. The final section of the document deals with 
recommendations for next steps. These fall into three categories: 1) 
using existing network of interested persons/ institutions; 2) the 
need for special teacher training; and 3) the need to assess 
available materials so that the best of these can be made known and 
available nationwide. (Authc$r/JLB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Regarding the field of population education, a Population 
Bulletin in 1970 concluded: "The state of the art is so 

preliminary that not even the state of the art has been 
surveyed." During the summer of 1971, The Institute for 
the Study of Health and Society, under contract with the 
Population Reference Bureau, carried out such a survey of 
teachers, administrators, and materials to obtain as much 
information as feasible from educators themselves about 
what is going on in the field of population education. 

The survey reveals a variety of commitments, difficulties, 
student viewpoints, etc., which previously we may only 
have guessed about: Some teachers tell us their students 

are "satiated" with the general population crisis message 
through the mass media, but want a more in depth explor- 
ation of specific variables. A few "inexperienced" teachers 
indicate they are unwilling to teach population issues be- 
cause they fear community and parental pressure, while the 
majority of "seasoned" teachers of population concepts 
indicate they have experienced very few problems from out- 
side groups or parents. While these teachers who actually 
have taught population dynamics say they are confident in 
their own knowledge and skill with this new subject area, 
at the same time they express a need for further in-service 
train ing . 

The reaction of students exposed to a variety of both issues 
and processes are described. Teachers tell us that students 
will no longer respond to the traditional methods of reading 
or lecturing. They do, however, become excited about popula 
tion issues through direct participation in activities. 

The summary report makes no attempt to define perameters, 
establish goals or theorize over tactics . Rather practical 
matters are dealt with - the expressed needs of teachers who 
want to do a good job of teaching population dynamics in the 
classroom, and the administrative and organizational steps 
required to see that more and more teachers are able to do 
that. The concluding section recommends next appropriate 
steps in expanding and improving the early efforts in the 
population education movement. 
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I . SUMM ARY OF TEACHERS' EXPERIENCES AND FUTURE 
NEEDS IN POPULATION EDUCATION 



Until quite recently, most population education material 
was developed because whomever designed it had either a 
sincere concern over our population "problems" or an academic 
interest in demographic trends. Little was designed with 
teacher, student or classroom needs in mind. 

If real learning is to result from our present efforts, we 
must be fully cognizant of what materials and techniques 
"work" in the classroom. Ideally, criteria for evaluation 
of materials and classroom methods are based on the even- 
tual behavior of students. Presently, however, because the 
behavioral objectives and measuring tools have not been 
specified for a program of population education, we rely 
on the assessment by teachers of what has worked in their 
own classrooms. In an attempt to ascertain just such infor- 
mation; we contacted teachers who have demonstrated an in- 
terest in the field of population studies to find out what 
they have done, how they have done it and with what results, 
and what kinds of additional materials and assistance (e.g. 
in-service training) they feel they need at this point. 

Most of the teachers from whom we have responses were con- 
tacted where they were available in groups — settings such 
as the Urban Life-Population Education Institute in 
Baltimore, the National Science Foundation Conference on 
the Population Explosion in Cincinnati, and the Population 
Curriculum Study session at the University of Delaware. A 
large group of these "experienced" teachers were partici- 
pants in the Manresa Workshop on Population Education in 
April 1970. A total of 58 questionnaires were tabulated to 
give most of the information. Where questions concerning 
material and training needs of teachers were asked, responses 
from prospective teachers — those who have not so far en- 
gaged in the teaching of population dynamics — were also in- 
cluded. For these questions, a total of 118 questionnaires 
were .tabulated. 

To measure the diffusion of the population education innova- 
tion, teachers were asked, "In what year did you first include 
population as a subject for classroom study? " The 58 responses 
indicated a steady pattern from 1965 up to 1969-1970-1971 
when there was a notable increase in teachers' attention to 
population issues. 
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The following question, "What was the scope and major focus 
of your unit or short course in population as you most re- 
cently covered it? " was asked in an attempt to understand 
what kinds of concepts and factual information teachers ac- 
tually consider and teach as "population education." The 
four categories used to group the responses to this question 
were environmental, social, demographic and health focuses. 

As expected, most of the 64 responses fell into environmental 
(28) and social (27) categories. A very few teachers (9 out 
of 64) indicated their primary focus as demographic or health. 
Responses to this question of scope and major focus support 
the statement that population education is problem or phe- 
nomenon-oriented. With 55 of the 64 focuses listed primarily 
as social and environmental problems, and these taught in 
as many as 20 different courses at the secondary level, it 
is apparent that teachers consider population a subject ap- 
propriate to a wide variety of discipline areas. 



What kinds of materials have these few teachers been rely- 
ing upon? Who has produced these materials? Are they good? 
Only adequate? Or poor? Categorized responses appear below 
to the two questions: "What teachers' aids or guides on 

population have you used?" and; "What printed materials have 
you distributed as textual or discussion material for student 
use?" ' 



Institutional Publications 
(PUB, Pop Council, U. Delaware) 

Curriculum Projects 

Books , Texts 

Periodicals 

Audio-Visual Materials 
Others 



Excellent 
*T S 

12 10 

4 4 

5 15 

3 7 

18 3 

5 4 



Adequate 
T S 

11 3 

3 2 

• 1 3 

7 7 

6 

4 3 



Poor 
T S 



1 



Most significant is the evaluation of all the existing material 
as either excellent or adequate. One explanation might be 
that teachers are so desperate for any material on population, 
use of almost anything makes them feel further ahead. It is 
alsopossible that teachers know so little about the complex 
relationships linking population to other issues, that they 
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accept almost any information as credible and responsibly 
presented. A' more positive interpretation is possible when 
considering the specific written materials listed. Several 
teachers cited materials from the Population Reference Bureau, 
from the Population Council, the Population Curriculum Study 
(University of Delaware) and the BSCS- Green Version text- 
book. These materials for the most part, even though not 
all designed for classroom use, present factual information 
and draw responsible relationships between population vari- 
ables and others. In summary, the information does indi- 
cate that teachers consider .mos t audio-visual materials very 
useful, while judging many of the periodicals inadequate. 

Most other written materials (books, texts and various bul- 
letins) are used with reasonable satisfaction. 

Of central importance to the entire survey is the follow- 
ing question: "What kinds of teaching and student materials 

would you like now if you could have them developed to order ? ' ' 
*In essence, this question is asked to get a direct state- 
ment of teachers’ present needs from the teachers themselves. 
Of the three categories into which types of materials seemed 
to fall for teacher use (audio-visual, books and other printed 
materials, and other), audio-visual materials were mentioned 
most frequently. The actual breakdown is audio-visual aids — 
112, books and other printed matter — 30, and other — 54. Out 
of the 196 items desired, only 30 were for books and reading 
materials for teachers. Those specifically mentioned are 
included below: 

- paperback essay collection 

- abstracts on theory and population dynamics 

- factual pamphlets (non-eino tional .’ ) 

- teacher’s manual 

- revised edition of O.J. Sikes Reference 

- short texts 

- position papers by experts 

- newsletter 

- reference books 

- periodical reprints 

- teacher’s handbooks 

. - PRB Bulletins 

The "other" category is a more diverse listing of expressed 
needs and includes 54 out of the 196 items listed. Some of 
these materials are listed below: 
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- simulation game 

- inductive learning lessons 

- inquiry lessons 

- labs (fly or yeast culture) 

- a national curriculum (K-12) 

- centralization of what’s 

already available 



- curriculum guides 

- individual learning units 

- testing materials 

- group discussion guides 

- speaker lists 

- case study guides 

- vocabulary lists 



For student use more written material is requested and many 
fewer audio-visual aids are called for. The actual break- 
down is; books and other printed matter — 66; audio- 
visual — 40; and other — 47. The specific reading materi- 
al listed includes the following: 



- paperback essay collection 

- easy reading related to student’s 

own lives 

- reprinted articles on psychology 

of crowding 

- factual material with cases in 

opposition to Ehrlich's argu- 
ments 

- paperback textbook 

- extension of World Population 

Data Sheets with more detailed 
data on the United States by 
age and region 



readers such as People 
and This Crowded World 
newsletters 
workbooks 
comic books 

dittoes supporting trans 
parencies 
short textbooks 
brief stories to promote 
discuss ion 



The specific "other" needs for student material expressed are 
listed here: 



- guides to legislation on' popu 

lat ion-re la ted issues 

- student publications 

- vocabulary lists 

- lab demonstrations 

- case study guides 



- simulation games 

- guide to experiments on 

effects of population 

- individual learning 

packets 

- role playing suggestions 

- cartoons 



Questions regarding material availability and teacher initia- 
tive were asked specifically of the teachers who had not pre- 
viously taught population dynamics. To measure the commit- 
ment of these inexperienced teachers, the following questions 
were asked: " Would you include classroom discussions and 

activities on population dynamics in your lesson plans if you 
had teaching and text materials to rely on?' 1 and, "If^ you 
had to' design your own?" 71 As expected, if sufficient materi- 
al is available", nearly all respondents would spend class 
time to cover population issues. Not unexpectedly also, fewer 
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teachers would be willing if they have to design their own 
materials. The number, nevertheless, is still high: 41 of 

54 respondents still agreed to include population dynamics 
even when it meant designing their own materials. This 
degree of willingness is somewhat surprising from many of 
these teachers, who, at that time, had not ever included 
this subject area in their lesson plans. 

A series of questions following to get an idea of what re- 
source material on population these teachers know are avail- 
able to them. The three institutions specifically asked 
about were the teacher’s school, the community library, and 
population or ecology-oriented organizations. About half of 
the respondents knew of materials available through their 
own school system; the other half either said they didn’t 
really know or they said materials, in fact, were not avail- 
able. Regarding any resource material available through 
the local community library, exactly half of the teachers 
frankly didn’t know. For the 28 who checked, 23 found ma- 
terials were available. A large majority of respondents 
knew that resovirces on population were available through 
various interest groups and national organizations. The 
five most often mentioned organizations were: Planned 

Parenthood, Zero Population Growth, Population Reference 
Bureau, Sierra Club and the Conservation Foundation. 

One last question specifically for these teachers who had 
not yet taken the initiative with population education is; 

” If you would not consider covering the informatio n ab out 
issues relating to" popu la t Ton ^hange*ih t lie UnTtecT States 
and/or the world, wH‘y?’ fr- Only 6 of the SIi teachers said" ’fHey 
would not and their reasons are the following: 

- fear of outside, pressure groups 

- fear of trouble over teaching birth control, abortion, etc. 

- population issues unrelated to classes taught 

- unavailability of material and information • 

Three of the reservations expressed indicate a perception 
of population education as being a controversial subject. 
Because population education has some potential for being 
a sensitive area to be handled in the classroom, it is im- 
portant to know what specific sensitivities have emerged 
from schools and communities when teachers have actually 
taken the initiative to include population issues in their 
courses. Y/e find that of the 56 "experienced" teachers re- 
sponding, 32 indicated they had had no difficulties at all, 

22 said they’d met "some" problems, and only 2 said "many." 
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Some of the pressure coming from school systems and adminis- 
trators v;as over such issues as rigidity of course schedules, 
school censorship policies, and lack of financial support. On 
the other land, pressure coming from parents or community 
members was over issues such as the quick acceptance by stu- 
dents of abortion as a birth control method, defensiveness 
of parents with large families, and objections to visual rep- 
resentations of sex organs, contraceptives, etc. Such ob- 
jections from and difficulties with parents resemble the 
controversies emerging from programs of sex education dur- 
ing recent years. But certainly not all teachers face such 
barriers depending on previous state or local school policy 
on matters of discussing sex, reproduction and family planning 
in the schools. Where rigid barriers do, in fact, exist, 
population education certainly need not cease to exist. Many 
of the topics within population education can be effectively 
included in the instructional program without recourse to 
materials dealing with sex, reproduction, and family planning. 

The pressure felt from administrators by teachers who desire 
more emphasis on population issues is of quite a different 
nature. The majority of comments indicates that there are 
practical administrative problems which slow enthusiastic 
teachers down. With little financial support, little avail- 
able material, and little time in an inflexible curriculum, 
few changes can be made. It is not surprising then to see 
why so many respondents stress a need for political and 
financial support from beyond their own school systems. 

Acknowledging the pressures encountered outside the class- 
room, we thought it useful to know how confident teachers 
felt inside the classroom concerning their own teaching 
knowledge of and skills with population dynamics. Of the 
56 "experienced" teachers, 21 indicated they were highly con- 
fident and 30 indicated they were moderately confident of 
their own abilities. Only five were "doubtful" that they 
could handle this subject area capably. 

Even with this high degree of confidence most of these 
teachers expressed a clear desire to increase their teach- 
ing ability through participation in summer training pro- 
grams. To the question: "Would you be interested in a 

multidisciplinary summer institute of abcut fou r weeks dur- 
ation on the subj ec t of population? " the response was over- 
whelmingly pos it'ive . To the "If credit given" qualification, 
95 answered "yes" and 15, "no"*! And to ,T Tf credit not given," 
73 said "yes" while 28 said "no". 

Too few of the "activists" in the population education move- 
ment have ever taught school and consequently have little 
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sense for what materials and classroom approaches really 
"work". At .the present time, v/e have little understand- 
ing of w hat kinds of issues and what kinds of learning 
processes are actually exciting to high school students 
today. . . . and exciting they must be to capture the at- 
tention of these students who are increasingly turned off 
to the whole fragmented, discipline-divided structure of 
formal education. 

To gain a better understanding, therefore, of what topics 
and techniques the experienced teachers used--and to what 
end, they were asked: "What particular issues turned your 

students ’on' or 'off’ most quickly?" and "What particular 
processes turned your students * on 1 or * off -1 most quickly?" 
"Responses to the "issues 11 question are grouped" under the 
following category headings along with student reaction, 
positive and negative: 

Reaction of Students 

Positive Negative 



1 . 


Contraception, Reproduction and 
Abortion 


27 


2 


2. 


General Population Issues 


31 


9 


3. 


Urban Related Issues 


16 


2 


4. 


Environmental Issues • 


14 


4 


5. 


Values and Ethics of Change 


14 


10 


6. 


Demographic Concepts 


7 


5 




TOTAL 


109 


32 



Not surprisingly, when teachers touch on issues of sexuality, 
birth control, reproduction, their students are interested. 
This general subject area is mentioned by 29 respondents and 
only 2 indicate any negative student reaction. Clearly, stu- 
dents are eager for this information which so often is with- 
held by parents and by school systems controlled by parents. 

In the next grouping, General Population Issues, it was appar- 
ent from supplemental questions that negative student reaction 
resulted from a focus on world-wide problems (versus United 
States and local) and on "historical developments" and 
Malthusian theory. In addition, a teacher indicating a nega- 
tive student reaction to the issue stated as "mere recognition 
of the problem," said that her students were "satiated" with 
the "population crisis" message; therefore the lack of inter- 
est. This explanation might also be applicable to the nega- 
tive reaction to "population explosion" concept of which many 
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students undoubtedly become aware through mass media cover- 
age. At the same time these students probably have little 
understanding of what the growth patterns really are or of 
the socio-economic, political issues surrounding them. 
Teachers will have to go beyond building a surface aware- 
ness if students are to maintain interest in the subject. 

The issues particularly relevant to urban life seem to cap- 
ture most student interest — and not surprisingly, for these 
issues .are probably "closer" to the student’s own circle of 
reality. Here they are dealing with problems in housing, 
transportation, crime, noise, crowding — things that they al- 
ready know something about. The positive reaction to "psy- 
chological effects of overpopulation" is also expected; in 
these cases students can so easily personalize the questions 
involved. Teachers should be cautioned about the lack of 
research and information available on these issues, however. 
Too little is known about how population growth and distribu- 
tion affects these phenomena. 

Issues of a more controversial nature — those dealing with 
value change and ethics of controlling family size — elicited 
excitement from a number of students. The ratio (14/10) 
between positive and negative reaction is quite low in this 
case; two interpretations, are possible. The 10 teachers in- 
dicating students we re quickly "turned off" by these issues 
could have meant that students simply disliked dealing with 
the issues themselves or that they simply disliked the im- 
plications of many control alternatives, i.e. coercion. It 
is unclear which, but the latter seems more likely. 

There is also a noticeably high proportion of negative re- 
action from students to the study of strict demographic con- 
cepts. This topic area was mentioned the fewest number of 
times by teachers as either an exciting area or one to which 
students "turn off." Perhaps teachers are giving very little 
attention to demographic variables as background material. 
Perhaps, too, students simply react in an indifferent way to 
them when they are presented. 

Equally as important as the issues focused upon in the class- 
room, are the ways in which they are handled. The learning 
process in the" formal school setting is something we know so 
little about, yet more and more educators are ' insisting that 
the traditional modes of exchange between teachers and stu- 
dents are no longer effective. More noticeably, students 
themselves are telling us— in any number of ways — that the 
old systems of knowledge transfer will not work with them,' 
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